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Weary Feet. 


Tne weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few sad, last, gray hairs; 
Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs ; 

And Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them, beyond to-morrow. 


You remember wondering at Horace’s “ Philosopher and good Cob- 
bler?” I found him the other day. My work was hardly done, when 
I went in to his little shop, and I waited awhile, watching him. The 
old man 

sat with his wax and leather, 
And lapstone over his knee, 


his bare pate gleaming in the scanty light, with a trimming of soft, 
white hair all around. His few words were strangely thoughtful, and 
his face had a sort of far-off expression, that set me dreaming on my 
stool. 

I looked at the stout sole he had put to my boots, and thought how 
many a mile I must walk before those wear through ; how weary my 
feet will grow so many atime. I looked at the pile that awaited his 
restoring care; how many, many weary feet they told of. Each one 
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had its own story. What little romp has scampered about all day in 
these wee shoes, and could scarce pull them off at night, “’cause I’s 
so tired!”? Mother’s care and housewife’s labor gape from the holes 
of that slim gaiter. Rough paths and sharp rocks tore these; endless 
toil of pickaxe and spade; in gravel, and mud, and snow; how many 
a heartless task they stood under hefore the tough leather gave out! 

As if to fix my random thought, a laboring man came in with weary 
feet to rest awhile. With his crony on the bench he fell a-talking, till 
it seemed I rarely heard a sadder strain. ‘It is endless toil, from 
dawn till dark; and all the comfort left a poor man is a good night’s 
sleep, to rest him a bit before another day of work; to weary, to rest 
and to worry. But in these winter nights frost makes a cold bed- 
fellow. Oh, it’s better to be resting clear down in the earth, where 
cold can’t reach, for the flower-roots keep warm and living, and there’s 
no more getting up to work, work, work.’ 

I could not wonder he saw little in such a life to make it worth the 
toilsome having. I see long lines of men and women in the cold twi- 
light shrinking along to work, and sometimes follow them after early 
lamp-light to homes whose best happiness is enough to eat, whose 
sympathy is hopeless despair. Every where this life—no; being, 
seems, like all foundations, crowded down into the earth; do they rise 
higher? others fall into their place. 


For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep. 


Yet I know not if theirs are the weariest feet. We envy men who 
rule by gold or power, more yet those whose learning or eloquence 
reaches down to control the life of nations. We place such on moun- 
tain-tops, and strain our eyes up to them, thinking how near they are 
to God. We cannot know how cold it is up there, nor see that the 
gorgeous clouds that settle so gently around them, are but chill, driv- 
ing mists, that hide all beauty, as they sweep by. Do their feet never 
weary? Can they ever rest! They never climb so high as not to 
see an utmost yet beyond. 

But yet it is not work that tires most. Though one look forward, 
along a path ever rough and steep, till it disappears at a sudden brink, 
with nothing beyond but a dead, gray mist, unanswering, unfathoma- 
ble, can he fairly envy him who lolls on the edge, twirling his thumbs 
and dangling his legs over eternity, till he slips in, but leaves no 
trace? Better wear out, than rot out. 

And, oh, the weariest feet are those that wander at random, finding 
no road to walk therein; seeing no light, but blindly groping in doubt; 
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hardly dragging through sloughs of despond, to be torn by thorns, 
tripped by roots, and bruised against rough-barked trees. These are 
the restless feet; weary unto death. It’s body, and mind, and soul, 
such travel wears out. These sad ones stray across our path at every 
turn, though we see them only as idle good-for-nothings, as careless 
jokers, as reckless revellers, or gloomy misanthropes. If we could 
catch a glimpse of the soul-life, could know the heart-hunger that 
gnaws eternally within, we must shudder, rather than sneer. It 
comés over us now and then, when we know of swollen corpses float- 
ing down smooth currents, or dragged from soft river-beds wrapped 
about with oozy, green slime. ‘ Unaccountable suicides !” 

It may come nearer home. 

And where’s the help? Have all our civilization, and learning, and 
metaphysics, done any thing to lift the despair? Was it any worse 
four thousand years ago? Will it be any better four thousand years to 
come ? 

So my walk was haunted, and weary in body and soul, I climbed 
to my quiet room. Twilight, that I love so dearly, wrapped its arms 
about me, and hid me from all the world. My heart strayed back to 
that “dearest spot on earth.’ I knew it would be so; she was 
sitting there, as I most wished, and touched caressingly “the beauti- 
ful, cold keys.” First, “Untrue!” Those rich, low notes told the 
miller’s story, without need of words. ‘His love was false, and the 
little ring she gave him snapped in twain; he grieves so sadly :" his 
should be a homeless life, seeking no joy; no, it were better to die 
now, then he and the mill-wheel shall both have rest.’ The rush of 
the stream and roll of the wheel, which have carried along the tale, 
grow slower and fainter over the keys, till it dies out, you know not 
when. That brings it all back! Do we not well to die when life 
loses its beauty and strength ? 

My heart can welcome now those sad chords that throb like slow- 
tongued bells; the roll, too, of muffled drums: wild despair, passion- 
ate joy, intense relief startle, they so mingle and blend. If this Fune- 
ral March tells what Chopin read in death, who wonders he died in a 
madhouse ? 

But she leads me out of this dark mood with that stirring, subduing 
Sonata Pathetique. Clinging to every passing note, longing for each 
next strain, I feel it all, till through the Adagio Cantabile, I could 
almost cry, I am so weak. 


Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought. 
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She opens a song written just for weary hearts,—Flee as a bird to 
your mountain. Its strong contralto notes of warning and entreaty, 
and the soul that speaks in the voice teach a new thought. She 
leads still, and I follow, now taking up the moan of that lonely, weary 
man, “O that [ knew where I might find Him!” and twined around 
it comes the answer, every note full of love and trust, telling the 
spirit before you catch the words, “If with all your hearts ye truly 
seek Me, ye shall surely ever find Me.” 

And now, as I catch sight of that grandest Oratorio of all,-the 
walls stretch back; far away as I can see, one huge orchestra and 
chorus, and, risen from the dead, that unapproachable leader, whose 
very glance was inspiration. At his motion they begin. It is all 
fresh ; its suffering, its promise, its joy ; tender solos and ringing cho- 
ruses, all leading up to that mighty Hallelujah Chorus, “And He 
shall reign forever and ever, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 
Mounting higher and higher, it lifts all with its rising ecstasy, pro- 
claiming the worship of the universe. 

In that supreme burst, the Holy Grail comes to me as to weary 
knights of old. I bow before it humbly, joyfully, and arise strong 
and trustful. Cc. M.S. 


Hong. 


GRANDLY the ocean surges 
And breaks upon the shore, 
In deep and mournful dirges, 
Tn loud, exultant roar. 
A flash upon the billows, 
A jewel in the spray, 
With luster evanescent, 
Our hopes shall pass away; 
But still the grand old ocean 
Swells out in melody; 
Still flash his waves in motion, 
His jewels upward fly. 


So, when the Lopes held dearest, 
That filled our lives with light, 
That shone upon them clearest, 
Have left the splendor night, 
New, brighter hopes we’ll gather, 
New jewels will we wear, 
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With bright, fantastic sparkles, 
As vanishing as fair. 

As dear old father ocean 
Swells out in melody, 

While glistening in its motion, 

He sends the spray on high. 


But yet more bright and golden, 
With sunshine more ablaze, 
Seem joys and pleasures olden, 
The hopes of bygone days. 

So here to-night together 
In genial friendship met, 
We'll greet the days departed, 
Then part without regret. 
And while old ocean surges 
And breaks upon the shore, 
New friends and hopes we'll gather 
For those we loved of yore. 


Hing Arthur. 


Tuat the tale of Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table is 
worthy of uncommon attention, may be inferred from the fact that it 
has been the theme of nearly all our best English, and even some 
foreign poets, no less than from that other fact,—and one which 
reviewers seem to delight to refer to and make the most of,—that 
Milton once intended to have given it to us in a grand epic. 

Until a few centuries ago, it appears to have been universally 
believed that most of these stories of Arthur were true; but as early 
as the fifteenth century certainly, doubts arose, which have been so 
well founded, that many have denied his real existence, and such 
assertions as that of Mr. Owen are adopted to account for the tales of 
the old poets, romancers, and pseudo-historians. He says :— The 
Arthur (vf the romances) is the Great Bear, as the name literally 
imp'ies ; and perhaps this constellation, being so near the pole, and 
visibly describing a circle in a small space, is the origin of the famous 
Round Table.” Certainly it is a curious fact, that that constellation 
is also called Arthur’s Wain. But most, and certainly the best, critics 
and antiquarians, agree in considering him a prince reigning in the 
South of Wales and the neighboring counties of England, during the 
VOL. XXXI. 
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earlier part of the sixth century. Little more than this do they agree 
upon. 

As, however, even this is disputed, it may not be inopportune to 
sketch here a few of the arguments in favor of this belief, which 
almost every candid reader of the tales themselves will find himself 
possessed of. First, there are many places that, bearing the king’s 
name, are also connected with him by Zocal traditions, independent of 
all written accounts of him. A mound in Westmoreland, called 
Arthur’s Round Table, Arthur’s Seat—a cliff near Edinburgh,—a 
fortress, on the shore of Cornwall, and at present standing in the 
water, and many cairns and mounds in that county are of this class. 
Secondly, there is a great improbability that the writings that cele- 
brate his name, could all be baseless fabrications, especially those pre- 
tending to the character of veritable history. Thirdly, there aro 
many isolated facts related, that agree with what are known to be the 
truth. For example, the rough monuments that render Stonehenge 
famous, are said still to show evidence of arts, that must have been 
learned from the Romans; and we know by history that the Romans 
had occupied this part of England, and when they withdrew, many 
Britons crossed the channel with them, and established themselves by 
conquest, in a land to which they gave the name of Little Britain, or 
Britany. But those monuments are reported to have been placed 
over the remains of Britons massacred by Hengist, a Saxon invader 
of the fifth century, while Layamon says of Arthur’s successor, that 
“his folk brought him to Stonehenge, and laid him by his dear ances- 
tors ;” and Arthur himself is continually found fighting in Britany or 
in intercourse with the Romans. These instances of coincidence of 
real history and the accounts we have of the British King are num- 
berless. 

On the other hand, the chief argument against Arthur’s existence, 
is derived from the silence of some of the early writers of England, 
and particularly of Bede. Yet that silence seems to be satisfactorily 
explained by the fact, that Arthur was a Britor, and belonged to the 
conquered race, and that, therefore, he was naturally very little 
thought of by those historical writers who sprang up among the 
Saxon victors, and who lived centuries later than these forgotten 
events, yet somewhat before the story of Arthur, preserved in the 
traditions and annals of his Welsh countrymen, was introduced into 
England to become an important part of her popular history and 
heroic legends. 
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Let us now briefly sum up what is known of his life, if we take for 
granted his existence and nothing more. Arthur, a prince of the 
Silures, a people of South Wales, Cornwall, and Devonshire, 
becoming king, probably at an early age, soon after the end of the 
fifth century, by his success in war, checked for a time the advance of 
the Saxons, and fell at last by treason, the end of his life embittered 
by his queen’s unfaithfulness. Probably the chieftains about him, by 
their warlike achievements, which tradition did not lessen, gave rise to 
the first of the marvellous tales which the old romances tell of Arthur 
and his knights, whom he excelled in character and prowess, and who 
rendered notorious his court, whether at Czrleon or Camelot. Hardly 
more than this does Ritson seem to believe or record in his “ Life of 
King Arthur,” and, indeed, there is little more for which there is any 
plausible argument. 

But if we now turn from the Arthur of truth to the Arthur of 
romance,—from the real to the ideal,—we find ourselves entering a 
realm of fiction wonderful for its beauty and diversity,—we begin a 
series of tales, such as poets delight to renew, and antiquarians love 
to discuss,—which are remarkably complete and numerous. For the 
old romancers, and even before them the unreliable historians, have 
given us an Arthur, who though in deing the same king of the Silures, is 


~ yet in his deeds and character an ideal, almost as truly as Lancelot or 


Galahad, who are probably mere fictions. The chief writings on this 
subject are, beside the romances, a series of free translations from a 
Welsh original, as is generally supposed, though Warton calls it 
“fabulous.” Craik thus speaks of them :—* First, a Welsh original, 
believed now to be lost; secondly, the Latin of Geoffrey, of Mon- 
mouth; thirdly, the French of Wace; fourthly, the English of Laya- 
mon. The Celtic or British version is of unknown date; the Latin is 
of earlier, the French of the later half of the twelfth century, and 
Layamon would appear to have been completed in the first years of 
the thirteenth.” With these we also have the Mabinogeon, the Welsh 
Triads, and various ballads, metrical chronicles, and romances, while 
(according to Warton) Nennius, living about three centuries before 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, gave nearly the same story. But by far the 
most popular and (so far as the interest of the story goes) meritorious 
of all writings about Arthur and his Knights, is the last of the old 
romances—the “La Mort D’Arthure” of Sir Thomas Malory, which 
was compiled about the year 1470, and printed by the noted Caxton. 
Bulfinch has recently given us a volume, of which the first part is a 
not very juditious series of selections from it, while the last part is 
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Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogeon. Whoever 
desires a full knowledge of the Arthurian tales will read Malory, and 
those who wish a short sketch of the truth and fictions related of the 
king, will find a good article on the subject in the Harvard Magazine, 
(Vol. I,) which, however, displays too strong a belief in the state- 
ments of Gerald Barry, with regard to the discovery of the tomb and 
remains of Arthur and his Queen. It is, therefore, intended to give 
here, in a sketch of these stories, no more than is necessary for the 
explanation of a few considerations based upon them. 

Arthur was taken from his parents, Uther Pendragon and “ the fair 
Igrayne,” and in his childhood was placed, by the advice of Merlin, 
under the kind and watcbful instruction of the “good Knight, Sir 
Ector.” His foster brothers, as well as himself, were kept in igno- 
rance of his greater nobility, and he was known only as Sir Ector’s 
son. Some, however, have given him the character of foundling, and 
say that he was found on the shore of the lake where, in later times, 
he obtained his sword. ‘This sort of tales was very popular among the 
northern nations and abounds in their poetry and legends. On his 
father’s death there was great doubt concerning who should be king, 
and on one occasion the Archbishop prayed for a miraculous sign. 
Immediately before the door of the church was found a sword imbed- 
ded in a large stone. No one could draw it till one day Arthur, 
searching for a weapon for his foster-brother, seeing it by chance 
drew it out, whereupon his real parentage was disclosed, and he was 
made king, in accordance with the inscription on the stone, “ Who so 
pulleth out this sword of this stone and anvile, is rightwise king borne 
of England.” He also received another and more famous sword 
Excalibur or Caliburn, from the Lady of the Lake, for when he had 
lost his own, Merlin pointed out to him where 


“an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword,” 


and Arthur “rowed across and took it, and wore it, like a king.” He 
did wonders of valor, slew many giants, and defeated the Saxons in 
twelve battles, of which the last and greatest was at Badon mount, at 
or near Bath, where he is reported by Nennius to have killed nine 
hundred and forty men with his own hand.* He then wedded Guen- 


* In the neighborhood of Bath there are still remains of ancient fortifications. 
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evere, at Camelot, and established the Round Table, and soon com- 
menced the conquests by which all civilized Europe was brought 
under bis empire. ‘The Queen, in the midst of this, by her guilty love 
for Lancelot made the King attack that famous knight, with whom, 
on the first discovery of her guilt, she was supposed to have taken 
refuge, and a war arising from this was transferred into Brittany by 
the departure of Lancelot to that country. Arthur, about to follow 
him, committed his kingdom to Modred, who, in his absence, seized 
the Queen and attempted to hold the kingdom, or, as Layamon says 
more simply, Modred seduced the Queen, and then took up arms 
against the King. Arthur returning, fought with the traitor, (who 
had procured aid from the Saxon Childeric,) first near the shore, then 
at Winchester, and thirdly at Camlan, or Camelford. This battle, 
brought on by an accident, he entered knowing his fate, and fell by 
his nephew’s hand, mortally wounded, while Modred was killed out- 
right. The numbers engaged in this battle are given at two hundred 
thousand, and only one knight survived to bear the king to the ship 
that awaited to bring him to the island of Avalon, where he should 
heal him of his wound. The descriptions of this event, as given by 
Malory and Tennyson, are almost if not quite unsurpassed by any- 
thing else of the kind. Of the death of Arthur the most varying 


‘reports prevailed. Some said he was not dead, but should come again, 


as Merlin prophesied; others, that he died, and was carried away so 
that his tomb was never found; and some assert that he was buried 
in Glastonbury, which, says Girald Barry, (Giraldus Cambrensis,) 
“was anciently called the Isle of Avalon; for the whole island, as it 
were, is beset with marshes.” ‘This author records the discovery of 
the tomb containing the remains of the king and queen, in the reign 
of Henry the Second, and he says he saw the inscription, which was 
on a Jeaden cross inserted into the coffin. This inscription is given in 
a variety of ways; the most common is,—‘“ Hic jacet Arturus rex 
quondam, et rex futurus ;” and another beautiful one is given by Rit- 
son— “ Hic jacet Arturus, flos regum, gloria regni, 
Quem mores probitas commendant laude perenni.” 

The Triads mention Guinevere as “bad when little, worse when 
great,” and her history is another Helen’s, in beauty, in falseness, and 
the misfortunes brought thereby on all about her. The orthography 
of her name is peculiarly variable. We find Gwenhuyvar, Gwen- 
huyfar, in Welsh; Wenneria, Guanhumara, in Latin; in Layamon, 
Wenhaver; elsewhere, Genievre, Geneura, and almost a score of 
other ways, while we have in modern times the same name, Winifred. 
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In this connection, it may be interesting to mention the places where 
the king held his court. These were chiefly three,—Cerleon, Came- 
lot, and Carlisle. Of the former, the « Brut” says that it was first 
called Kair-Uske, from the river on which it stood; then, from its 
occupation by the Roman Second Legion, Kaer-legion, (hence it is 
often mentioned as the city of Legions, for Kair, Kaer-Caer, means 
city,) and later, together with various Latin names, it is called Kair- 
liun, and usually, at the present time, Caerleon. Although a place of 
this name remains, the city of Cardiff is supposed to be the one refer- 
red to. Camelot, said by some to retain the name, Camel, is thought 
by a few to be Winchester, but the former is more probable, and exten- 
sive “entrenchments of an ancient town or station are still seen,” near 
it. Carlisle is, perhaps, the same as a place still bearing that name, 
near the boundaries of Scotland. 

Although Guenevere may have been a real person, and the crime 
that made hers “‘ ever a name of scorn,” was a fact, yet Lancelot was 
wholly a myth, and the “ Brut” seems really truthful, in making Mod- 
red her paramour. Yet Lancelot is a fascinating character, and any 
one who reads the story of his deeds, cannot fail to admire him. His 
is “the firmer seat, the truer lance,” and he has a desperate and dash- 
ing bravery, and, in many respects, a noble nature, but all marred by 
sin. He is the ideal of the purely chivalric writers, Galahad, of the 
romances of Crusade chivalry, and Arthur, of both the early Britons, 
and, with some modifications, of later times. 

Merlin was a mighty magician, who guarded and assisted both 
Uther and his son. He lived to a great age, and was destroyed by 
Vivien, during Arthur’s reign. He originated the Round Table, and 
built Stonehenge, and, according to the story, commenced to build the 
place that certainly bears the name to this day, Caermarthen. Merd- 
hin, or Merlin, is also given as the name of an old poet, whose works 
are asserted to have been written in Welsh, about the time which the 
romances assign to him. His prophecies, his might, and bis worldly 
wisdom, were held in great repute. From the Brut we have, “ whi- 
lom was a sage hight Merlin; he said with words,—his sayings were 
sooth,—that an Arthur should yet come to help the English, (or 
Britons.)” 

Galahad, the son of Lancelot and Elaine, is the embodiment of 
purity, and his story is worthy of a more full relation than Tennyson 
has given, although that is unsurpassed, and after him no lesser writer 
should touch it, if he have any regard for his own reputation. Gawaine 
is another famous knight, and although his character is disputed 
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in various authors, he is in the main true and brave. Many other 
less famous knights there are, 


“ All brave, and many generous, and some chaste.” 


Malory gives us, at a distance from Arthur’s court, a parallel tale 
of the king of Cornwall, his subject. Marke, indeed, is not much like 
the “ blameless king,” except in position, but Tristram and Isoude are 
a reproduction of Lancelot and Guinevere, both in merits and faults, 
save that there is no story of their repentance. It seems as if they 
had been invented by the romancers, to please their readers merely, 
and the story was imitated from Arthur and his Queen, because, being 
like theirs, it might share their popularity, or, perhaps, the similarity 
was unintentionally produced by some one who was full of the older 
tale, and having been strongly impressed by it, naturally wrote like it 
as most unpractised authors would do. The influence of the Cru- 
sades is shown, in the story of ‘I'ristram, more intimately, if not more 
extensively, than in those relating strictly to Arthur, by the introduc- 
tion of names which had become familiar through those great expedi- 
tions, and by extending the field of the king’s conquests all over 
Europe. Thus Arthur is found marching to Rome, and in a certain 
battle, “ many lords and knights of Lomberdy and Sarasins were left 
‘dead on the field,” and we find Alexandry, Affrike, Milan, Tuskaine, 
mentioned by a pleasant anachronism of only a few centuries, as 
places from whence came soldiers to fight with Britons, in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome. 

Yet the wildest and most monotonous romances are interesting. 
Some of us have heard that the Monkish legends were once the novels 
of Europe; these, also, at another time, were even more properly the 
novels of Chivalry, and there can be no difficulty in seeing how they 
could have had a great and fascinating interest. Both the romances, 
and, still more, the old ballads, like to bring in Arthur’s name, as if 
it were an additional attraction. Some curious instances are to be 
found, where he is hardly mentioned, except in the title, as in the bal- 
lad called “ The noble atchievements of King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table.” ‘The ballads give always a somewhat original 
story, and those in Mr. Child’s first volume are worth reading, on that 
account. 

Throughout the whole range of these stories it is so easy to convert 
them into allegory, that one can sometimes almost believe that such 
was their intention. There is often in Malory’s book, a moralizing 
vein, that is very closely allied to it. Tennyson’s “Idylls” may be 
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interpreted as such, with very little difficulty ; in fact, they can hardly 
be read without appearing to have that character underlying the story, 
just as if he unintentionally allowed it to creep into his verse, as it 
had been present in his mind; and the same seems frequently true of 
other writings on the King and his Knights. 

As was previously said, Arthur now belongs almost entirely to the 
heroic legends of England. His existence was already practically 
unreal, before the romances and poems celebrated him. Some one has 
said that a novel should not be written on historic incidents, within 
half a century of their occurrence, and they often wait longer for a 
poem. Homer did not write his Iliad until Troy had become an 
unremembered, though storied city of the past. May it not also be, 
that no great epic can be expected until the great events of a nation’s 
life have faded from the ordinary thoughts of men, and the poet can 
have the opportunity of renewing them? If so, the abundance of 
printed histories is unfavorable to epics, and as few poets will choose 
other than a national topic for them, America will have long to wait. 
E. C. S. 


Our Choir. 
Do you call this music?— Common Saying. 


READER, were you ever the leader of a church choir? If you 
never were, let me, while grasping your hand, congratulate you with 
much warmth and not a little envy. If you have fallen so low, let us 
take one another by the arm and repair to some lonely grotto, there to 
discuss our mutual griefs. Secure from interruption, we may there 
uncork our vials of wrath. Let no one smile while perusing these 
lines. Let no unseemly levity be manifested, as the black funeral 
procession of my wrongs passes before the eyes of the “college- 
world.” But let all carefully observe, and then walk away, excited 
with mingled feelings of wonder and alarm at the extraordinary spec- 
tacle which bas been witnessed. 

You will notice that I am frank. Ah! there is no use in trying to 
dissemble. I am a chorister. I do not make this humiliating confes- 
sion in order that I may bring the minions of charity-dispensers about 
my ears; but that, by honorably assuming my dishonor, my narrative 
may gain credence. 
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Eighteen months ago, I was a merry, happy elf. The sun seemed 
brighter to me then than it has of late, the stars twinkled more ener- 
getically, the birds sang more constantly. Nothing disturbed my 
Freshmanic peace. 


“0, days of my childhood, 
I’m dreaming of you now!” 


Oh, why should the goblin of ambition have crossed my path? 
Why did a Nemesis hasten to pursue me? I cannot imagine. But, 
nevertheless, at about this time, a desire to become a “leader,” did 
take possession of my soul. To accomplish this desire, I lent my 
best energies, (that’s the phrase, isn’t it?) I toiled, I struggled, I 
conquered,—and was victorious only to find myself victimized. 

How distinctly I remember the first Sunday at ——-—— Church. 
There was the organ. Directly in front thereof was the choir, an 
unpaid one, of course. Nothing short of an earthquake, a comet, or 
similar portent could induce some of the city churches to pay their 
singers. Scattered over the benches and chairs, many hymn and tune 
books appeared. A dozen men and women, of sedate aspect, eyed 
the new-comer askance. But hark! ‘The bell has stopped, and the 
organist begins his work. With soft and mournful cadence the Prayer 
from the Overture to Fra Diavolo, issues from the throats of the 
many pipes. So far allis well. Soon the first hymn is read and 
sung. Sung? No, really it is too bad to joke upon a serious subject. 
Let us rather say, moaned. The second hymn is treated in a like 
scandalous manner, and the third. The organist is disappointed, but 
not discouraged. “We haven’t had a rehearsal yet, you know.” 
Thenceforward rehearsals are regularly held, and thenceforward no 
improvement is seen. Every Saturday night, as you pursue your 
unattended homeward walk,—oblige me by personating the chorister 
for a moment,—you are fain to pour forth upon the innocent zephyrs 
many emphatic expressions of dissatisfaction with the whole estab- 
lishment. “The choir will not, cannot, sing. The tenors are weak, 
the basses false, the altos tremu!ous, the sopranos harsh.” It is also 
too plainly evident that Miss Smith “ flats.” 

In general, the musical part of the Sunday service is performed 
without any hisses being heard from below, but there is, after all, 
extensive room for improvement. How well you remember that Sab- 
bath morning, a month or two ago! The moaners all had colds. So, 
apparently, had the organ; for, besides being wretchedly out of tune, 
the bellows creaked, and, in your imagination, every hinge and valve 
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sent forth discordant shrieks. As the voluntary commences, every 
individual is “off the pitch,” and Miss Smith is decidedly “flat.” 
As the voluntary proceeds, a crescendo passage occurs, and stop after 
stop is pulled out, till the church rings with the peal of the full organ. 
But lo! the supply of “wind” ceases. A dying away from all that 
noise to a profound stillness! Twelve blushes above, and three hun- 
dred frowns below! A rapid journey is taken by yourself to the 
innermost penetralia behind the organ, where the genius of that local- 
ity is found puffing and perspiring most pitifully, with shame and 
anger depicted upon every feature of his diminutive, red face. A few 
words of hasty “ advice,” and you return to your post. So the weeks 
pass on. Occasionaily a fearful struggle arises between the Misses 
Smith and Jones, both wishing to sing this or that solo. Sometimes 
the tenors are absent, and sometimes the sopranos. Every once ina 
while the minister confounds the choir, by giving out an unusual 
metre. The gas frequently refuses to burn, and Miss Smith invaria- 
bly flats. 

Suppose now that you think it barely possible that that same bad 
habit of that same soprano may be wholly or at least in part broken 
up. Fired by a laudable desire of benefitting both her own self and 
the whole choir and congregation, you gingerly offer her a very gen- 
tle admonition. “Miss Smith, ah, won’t you please to try to take 
that B flat a little higher this afternoon?” A pause, by all; a look 
of withering indignation, by her; ditto of abject humility, hy you; 
ditto of towering scorn, by Miss S.’s particular friend, out there 
among the tenors. You hasten to explain, but only confuse matters, 
and the young lady, in a highly choleric mood, declares her intention 
of leaving the choir forthwith and forever. You express your aston- 
ishment. So does she. You command. She smiles. You entreat. 
She assumes a stony mien. You try strategy, and in a dark whisper 
tell her how much better she sings than any of the others. No use. 
You change your tactics, and laugh. “How you did frighten me,—I 
really thought that you were in earnest!” She goes into a fit of 
hysterics, and departs, sternly followed by the infatuated tenor. The 
thunder-stricken remnant gaze vacantly after the resolute pair, while 
you are seized with an uncontrollable desire of creeping into the very 
tiniest flageolet pipe. Ah! isn’t it a perilous thing to laugh at an 
incensed female ? 

Then comes the general and final collapse. Miss Smith is popular; 
she is a “darling” with the young folks, an “exemplary sister” with 
the old. Her influence is great. Her vocally-inclined suitor is a 
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shining star in the congregation. His influence is great. There are 
a thousand and one powers working against your not very enormous 
weight. The minister “likes your playing, but decidedly objects to 
your sleeping during sermon time.” The deacons dislike your ope- 
ratic selections. The ladies dislike your selections which are not ope- 
ratic. The youths curse you for being proud. The girls sneer at you 
for being humble. The sexton has quarreled with you once or twice. 
The artist at the bellows hates you. Therefore it is not surprising if 
you are shortly called before the conclave, and ignominiously dis- 
nissed. 

And then, after the last service is over, and after the postlude is 
terminated, you lean forward, it may be, upon the manuals which 
have resounded so often to your touch. Your hands wild wander over 
the rows of ivory stops. There they are, all of them,—Hautboy, 
Trumpet, Cornet, Principal, Flute,—that is the stop that you broke a 
while ago, and mended with your own hands; see, the crack is still 
there. You peer through the well-thumbed Dulcimers and Shawms ; 
“ Anvern,” “Dedham,” “ Pleyel’s Hymn,” and “ Dennis” seem to 
chime through the gloomy church. You cannot help thinking of the 
good old sacred songs. And then, perhaps, you pencil “ Vale, vale,” 
right beneath the broken organ mirror, and lock the little door,—oh, 
how gently! And then, as you pass out of the sanctuary, and lose 
sight of the dear old organ, which, amid a host of faithless, has 
proved your one faithful friend, is it very odd if you drop a tear or 
two, as you go away ;—is it ? Cc. S. E. 
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[One or THE PALMER MARBLES. ] 


“Sne began to mark 
The weary insect spin itself a tomb; 
The swallows pluming for their southern flight; 
The short day dropping into sudden night ;— 
All life seemed closed with death, all light with gloom. 


When the first dawn flushed rosy in the skies, 
Against the blackness of the dreary night, 
It lit man’s face with the same glorious light 
Which the first thought of life brings to her eyes, 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Day from the night, from the black earth the flowers; 
The insect’s resurrection from its tomb; 
The bird’s glad coming from its winter's home; 
The sunshine following close upon the showers, 


Have charmed away the sorrow and the strife. 
A glad, deep joy shines softly in her eyes, 
And close within her heart the sweet hope lies, 

That death is but the shadow cast by life.” 


These verses have been quoted because they describe so well the 
sculptor’s idea, that it seems as if they ought never to be separated 
from this, his most exquisite production. And now, without pretend- 
ing to criticize, without attempting to do justice to its artistic merit, I 
would simply remark upon the power of suggestion, which, in my 
opinion, is the secret of its wonderful effect. And upon this princi- 
ple, that words never give power to a thought. They interpret and 
convey it, but the fewer we use, the stronger it is. They are, in fact, 
a necessary evil. Hence any study of style should be more for a cor- 
rection of wrong, than for an absolute addition of good. This is why 
a well-timed figure goes so far to impress an idea. It gives the author 
a share in the advantage that the sculptor has, and, in this case, so 
well improves. 

We have, here, a chance to contrast the idea in words with that in 
marble. In words, it is— 


“The weary insect spin itself a tomb; 
The swallows pluming for their southern flight; 
The short day dropping into sudden night; 

All life seemed closed with death, all light with gloom.” 


And then, a glad, deep joy “in the hope that death is but the shadow 
cast by life.” In marble, it is the passing and then passed sadness, 
the coming and settled joy of hope, and after all, the deep, abstracted 
meditation. The words tell all their story, and are silent; and yet it 
is not wholly words, but more the figure which the words create. 
The marble tells its story, and the eyes, I might say, hear, and yet 
cease not to listen; but still the story is the same. After all, the 
heart learns more from that gaze than the intellect understands, or the 
lips avail to tell. We can «lmost love the man who will stay with us, 
and look, and sympathize, without his tongue. If one asks where is 
the beauty, you may tell of the exquisite expression, of its truth to 
nature, and the like; but it is a sorry task, that cannot be half done, 
for the perfectness must be felt, and may not be told. It is drawn 
from this, that it does without words. So, when ideas would be con- 
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veyed most forcibly, let them be expressed in sympathy, not words. 
Let other thoughts suggest them, and the listening mind receive them 
with spontaneous activity. It may be that this flatters vanity, that 
the receiver gives himself credit for the idea. But it is as if one saw 
his own eyes, and not another’s. Words satisfy the logic of the intel- 
lect; but if the whole man, with his capacity for love and sympathy, 
his robe of beauty, is to be aroused, suggestions, putting words to 
silence, are best fitted for the end. This is where the sculptor and 
the painter are strong. They need no words. But they must do 
more than copy; they must suggest. This is well illustrated in two 
pictures by Church. One is his “ Heart of the Andes ;” the other a 
little gem scarcely ever noticed, hardly deemed worthy the name of 
an effort. 

One may study the “ Heart of the Andes” to satiation, because it 
is a copy of nature, and a copy only. It is nature in miniature. It 
lacks that vastness which would make it sublime. All there is, the 
canvass holds. You may study it for hours and days, and all the 
time find new points; or you may study its general effect, till the 
imagination flies away over the seas; but you come to the end of the 
story, for it is all on the canvass. The beauty there is for the eye. 
The eye may become tired and sated. 
~ The other picture is just the opposite. There is scarce any thing 
on the canvass, hardly more than a beautiful silvery star, “The Star 
of Bethlehem.” And yet, I think that those few touches of a true 
artist’s pencil, tell more sweetly and vividly than even inspired words, 
the glorious story of the Shepherds’ watch by night, the wise men’s 
journey from afar, the manger-cradle, and the world’s salvation. Not 
that it is the idea alone, and that another could have painted it as 
well; but that the picture shows the artist in his highest sphere, 
expressing ideas too great for words, and telling beautifully, tales 
which words but mar in the telling. The “Heart of the Andes” I 
cannot help admiring; this I cannot help loving. Its story never 
seems to end, or else it never loses interest. It is, to compare great 
things to small, as if it satisfied a thirst, and yet left a thirst to be 
satisfied and enjoyed. It is so in a greater degree with the “Immor- 
tality.” This principle is illustrated well, too, in Hawthorne’s idea 
of Donatello’s bust, unfinished, but suggesting the form advancing to 
the higher development of a soul. 

Perhaps we should rather cite the whole of “The Marble Farm,” 
as expressing the idea, for it is illustrated in literature as well as art; 
VOL, XXXI. 8* 
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in the multitude of figures which orators and authors, excepting, 
indeed, those who aim solely at logical sequence, are so fond of using ; 
but more, perhaps, in the fact that the most effective result is pro. 
duced when the author carries us with him only so far as is necessary, 
and then leaves us to find the way for ourselves. In this lies the 
strength of Coleridge’s “Christobel,” if it have any. He leaves us 
just where we would be inclined to close the book, and submit our. 
selves to the curious influence which it produces. This is the pro- 
fessed aim,—something weird. Now if he had finished it, we should 
have his words ; but the continued conception would have been more 
the author’s, than, as it is now, each individual's own. Its unfinished 
state is, I believe, an accident. But Shakespeare seems perfectly to 
have appreciated this advantage.’ One of his finest effects is Mercu- 
tio, and yet when the character has been definitely expressed, it dis- 
appears, and we may fill it up for ourselves, without the cumbrous 
medium of words. We place it almost on a level with Hamlet, and 
yet its aim is not nearly so high. 

It is true, indeed, that we are often ‘deeply interested in watching 
with what consummate skill an author will do away with the difficulty 
that words present; but the passages that we impress on our memory, 
are the ones that are not all upon the page. The verse in the New 
Testament that tells how the Saviour stooped down and wrote with 
His finger in the sand, as though He heard not the accusers, seems to 
me to lay down the doctrine of the Incarnation more explicitiy than 
even St. John or St. Paul, though they set about it directly. At such 
a place we can stop, and feel as well as believe. An author gains one 
of his greatest triumphs when he can thrown down pen for a while, 
and draw his readers on by sympathy alone. 

This is where lies the strength of poetry as opposed to prose. It 
annihilates words, by making music of them, and conveys ideas by 
arousing the sympathy till the mind acts, as it were, independently. 
And so when the author, the orator, the poet, and the artist, do with- 
out words, they speak longest, and sweetest, and loudest. 

The man who has not studied tne “ Immortality,” has a new admi- 
ration to know, a sweet, earnest story to hear, and another sympathy 
to be answered. J. 8. D. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AT YALE. 


Hlodern Languages aut Hale. 


Why is it that so little time and opportunity are afforded for the 
study of the modern languages at Yale, and our other Colleges? 
Why are they not included in the regular course of study at these 
institutions? We have often pondered on this question; but as yet, 
we are unable to arrive at any satisfactory solution. It is now uni- 
versally acknowledged that some acquaintance with one or more of 
the modern languages is essential to the completion of a young man’s 
education, whatever is to be his future occupation. Yet here, in a 
place devoted solely to training the minds of young men, and fitting 
them for usefulness in after life, this department is almost wholly 
ignored. The mind of the student is directed to the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages. Mathematics and the various sciences 
all receive more or less attention. The languages in use at the pres- 
ent day seem to be the only branch that is neglected. We say neg- 
lected, since the short time granted to the study of them seems hardly 
better than none. 

While here, we search into the writings of men who for centuries 
have lived only in those writings. We become acquainted with their 
modes of thought: we notice their peculiarities: we read of their 
deeds and their wisdom. Doubtless this is of great benefit. Yet the 
thought will occur to us that the opinions, the deeds, the writings of 
men who have lived during the past few centuries, whose tastes and 
feelings are more in sympathy with our own, have more influence in 
forming the characters of men of the present day, than have the works 
of those who existed two thousand years ago, and whose every lan- 
guage has passed out of use and is “ numbered with the dead.” If 
this be so, it would certainly be beneficial to be able to read modern 
books, in whatever language they may be written; to discover the 
changes and improvements which time has wrought in the ideas of 
men ; to profit by the experience of different ages and nations; and, 
if nothing more, to compare modern and ancient systems of philoso- 
phy. If, then, we could in reality gain improvement from being con- 
versant with the modern languages, why are not opportunities offered 
us for becoming so ? 

It is absurd to say that by means of translations one may learn all 
that is requisite. No one, who has carefully compared a translation 
of any work with the original, needs to be told how vast is the differ- 
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ence between them. All who have the ability will prefer to read a 
book in the language in which it is written. There are, in every lan- 
guage, idioms conveying peculiar shades of thought which can not be 
brought out in a translation. There are words in each to which none 
in any other exactly correspond. In short, to fully understand a 
work, one must peruse it in the original. Besides this, there are many 
very useful and valuable works which have never been translated into 
English. 

But the being able to read books which would otherwise be sealed 
to us is not the only advantage which would accrue from an acquain- 
tance with the modern languages. Many young men, at the conclu- 
sion of their college course, turn to Europe. to pursue their studies in 
the older countries. The aspirant for honors in the medical profes. 
sion, goes to Paris; Germany attracts those who are desirous of be- 
coming what are technically called “scientific men;” while Italy has 
ever been the school of all who wish to perfect themselves in the fine 
arts. ‘T'o all of these, an acquaintance with the language of the land 
they have chosen as their temporary home is necessary. True, it is 
easier to learn a language when in the country, surrounded by the 
natives, hearing no other spoken. But to the one who is studying 
abroad time is an important consideration, and if he has, when at 
home, studied the language, he gains the time he would otherwise be 
obliged to spend in its acquisition when abroad. Besides a language 
is more readily acquired at an early age, than at the time when one 
would be most likely to travel. And, moreover, with a good teacher, 
by which we mean a native of the land whose language one desires to 
learn, almost all the advantages are gained which would accrue from 
a residence in the country itself. 

But there are many also who, before entering upon the more active 
duties of life, travel abroad for pleasure—to enjoy the scenery, and 
to gain some insight into foreign manners and customs. These would 
find it a great convenience, to say the least, were they able to read, 
speak and understand the languages of the lands through which they 
pass. 

It has been our aim to show, in some slight degree, the importance 
of an acquaintance with the modern languages to a young man, at 
the time of his graduation from college. Let us now consider for a 
moment, the length of time devoted to the studies in this department 
at Yale. Out of a course of four years, only twelve weeks are al- 
lotted, during which instruction in them is furnished to the student. 
There would be about fifty recitations. In this time, one could not 
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more than acquire the first principles of a single language. We are 
told that “ Rome was not built in a day.” The experience of each 
one of us will show that six, eight or ten years are not considered too 
long a time in which to acquire the language of that once famous city. 
Nothing can be accomplished without sufficient time. And assuredly 
twelve weeks are not sufficient for obtaining a knowledge of any lan- 
guage. 

If one has studied these tongues long and thoroughly while at 
school, he yet needs more than the allotted time to revive his former 
knowledge. Without constant practice as all will readily allow, the 
ability to read, write or speak in any language is soon lost, only to be 
regained after much study. Even one’s native tongue, after long dis- 
use, would seem strange and new. How much more then would this 
be the case with a foreign one! Hence, if one had studied at school, 
as thoroughly as possible, either French or German or both (we par- 
ticularize these because the7 are now ccnsidered as the most impor- 
tant) the four years of the college course wou!d amply suffice to 
obliterate much of what he had learned. He would have little 
opportunity for making any advancement in it, and at the end of that 
time, he would be obliged to recommence, almost at the very begin- 
ning. It may be supposed that a student can pursue his studies in 
this branch by himself. But a very little thought, it seems to us, 
will clearly show the falsity of this idea. Consider how little time 
there is, particularly during the first two years of our stay at this in- 
stitution, which ought not to be devoted to the regular studies of the 
course, from day to day. And even that little time might be more 
profitably employed in the perusal of standard English works. 

It is by no means our intention to advocate the teaching of the 
modern languages at our colleges, in preference to the ancient. That 
would be truly a Quixotic attempt. But it seems to us that the 
former are of more practical benefit to men in general than the latter ; 
and as such, in consideration of the length of time devoted to the 
study of the latter, the former should receive some attention worthy 
the name. May the time come when they shall be included in the 
regular course of study at our Alma Mater. W. E. B. 
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108 THE FIRST ODE OF ANACREON.—MOTHER GOOSE. 


The First Ode of Anacreon, 


L 


St cupiam Atridas, 
Si Cadmum et laudare, 
Mox Barbitos cum chordis 
Amorem vult cantare. 
Testudinem jam totam 

Et nervos renovavi, 

Et carmina, nequidquam, 
De Hercule paravi. 
Valete vos, heroas 
Non fides mea canet, 
Sed dulcis amor sola 
Mihi lyraeque manet. 


II. 
Gin Cadmus an’ Atrides 

I wad my harp sud sing o’ 
Wae's me, for maids sae bonnie 
An’ luve alaine ’twill ring o’. 

Sae tho’ the thairms I’ve bracken 
An’ put new i’ their places; 
They sing o’ nae auld heroes, 
But Annie’s luve an’ graces, 

Sae fare ye weel, ilk hero, 

The een an’ smiles sae cannie 

Of maids I’se harp an’ sing o’, 
Aun’ ma true luve to Annie. 


other Goose. 


WE have no hope of fathoming the whole depth of thought in the 
writings of this reverend old lady. There are, indeed, surface ideas, 
which are evident to any one, but this'is not all. Her words offer as 
many changes as a drop of dew in the sunlight. From every point of 
view, you see new colors and new glories, but if you attempt to appro- 
priate them for your own, or transfer them as gems to a setting, the 
form, and brilliancy, and substance are gone. Very carefully and rev- 
erentially must she be approached, who is but one phase of many 
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formed by Nature. And Nature, like poesy, is timid and hard to be 
won. She draws a veil of immobility before her, and you do not 
know that behind that cold, hard face there is love, and hate, and 
burning passion. Still she longs for recognition, and to those who 
see her as she is, like Numa, the Sabine, she speaks unutterable words, 
and gives ineffable bliss. 

In the first place, I wish to be understood that I make no attempt 
at history or criticism of Mother Goose. The first would be futile; 
she is as old as the world, and as young as the children, her compan- 
ions. For the second she is too grand and perfect. I will only repeat 
her words, and suggest some thoughts that she imparts to us. 

In “Mother Goose for Grown Folks,” many things have been well 
interpreted ; but those interpretations are, of course, not the only pos- 
sible ones, or even the best. They are in general the most evident. 
But the deeper you draw from the well of Nature, the colder and 
purer is the water. And the more far-fetched (so to speak) the mean- 
ing given, the more true and beautiful it will be. Even those poems 
which attract, but leave no evident and open meaning, are not studied 
in vain. Believe that there is meaning some where, and at length it 
will flash over you, clear and bright as the sun. 

The book, I think, in one of its aspects, is like Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, a complete panorama of the education of man. There is 
malice in it, and sin, and ignorance; yet, withal, a strange, weird wis- 
dom and super-human love beams from its pages, the nature of child- 
hood, the higher nature of man. One noticeable thing is, that the 
effect produced on the mind by many of these songs, is different from 
that which would naturally follow the idea. Some sad occurrences 
incite to cheerfulness, some mirthful ones to grief. This can only be 
owing to some under-current of feeling, which often we cannot define, 
even when we are affected by it. But these melodies are really all 
things to all men. Every thing is prophecied by them, and the world 
moves in them, in course, like that of old Greek Mythology. We can 
cull a complete history of the universe from them. First, chaos is 
typified, as has often been noticed, by,— 

“Hi, diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 


The little dog laughed to see the sport, 
And the dish ran after the spoon.” 


This is the very carnival of unreasoning life and inanimate matter. 
Nothing can be predicted of the future. To-morrow the cat may 
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have forgotten her musical abilities and have taken to making shoes, 
the cow may have remained on the moon, and taught a colony of 
calves the art of printing, the dog will have sobered down into a 
country schoolmaster and, with the dish and spoon for pupils, will be 
teaching the higher mathematics. All things are now possible, for 
this is an age of chaos. Certainly humanity may not be admitted 
here. A little later things had improved. No longer did beasts and 
dishes usurp the promise of man, bat still the laws of nature were not 
exact, else how could 


“The man in the South 
Have burnt his mouth 
Eating cold plum porridge.” 


In this age, however, men and women were no romancers. Bal- 
looning may be something, but who will realize the idea expressed in, 


“There was an old woman went up in a basket 
Seventy times as high as the moon 
And what she did there I couldn’t but ask it 
For in her hand she carried a BROOM. 
Old woman, old woman, old woman, says I 
Whither, O whither, O whither so high 
To sweep the cobwebs from the sky 
And I'll be back again by and bye ?” 


Were such exploits reacted now-a-days, we should need a new 
code of witch laws ; but they were all proper enough then, and not 
at all surprising. In fact there is no room for surprise in the whole 
book. Improbabilities must be implicitly believed or you will make 
but little headway. 

After these ages—those of chaos and magic—comes one in which 
all things are yet a little wnfitted, though the general laws of nature 
reign supreme. To this era belongs the song, 


“There was a crooked man, and he went a crooked mile, 
And he found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile. 
He bought a crooked cat, which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they lived altogether in a little crooked house.” 


be created. Every one was rasping and grinding against the feelings 
of every one else. Time moves on. We become more definite. Be- 
hold the classical epoch. 


Imagine the misery of mankind in those days! Tact was yet to 
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“ When good King Arthur ruled the land, 
He was a goodly king. 

He stole three pecks of barley meal, 

To make a bag pudding.” 


These were days of primal simplicity. The times were yet a little 
violent, nor were the rights of property fully understood. Yet these 
failings were more than compensated for, by the general good fellow- 
ship and the weakness of hereditary rank. 

Society still progresses. The Queen feeds on dainties, still how- 
ever in the kitchen, while the king counts his vast pile of ill-gotten 
wealth in the parlor. The court, however, could not have been very 
large as they keep but one servant in the palace. This is the 
medieval age, in Mother Goose history. 

Lastly comes the era of perfect civilization, of intelligence, of re- 
finement and luxury. 


“ Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe, and he called for his bow], 

And he called for his fiddlers three.” 

Imagine the bliss of his manly soul, as the foaming bowl stood 
tear him, the smoke curled around him, and the strains of the sooth- 
ing music fell on his ear. 


“ Every fiddler he had a fiddle, 
And a very fine fiddle had he. 
There’s none so rare, 
As to compare 
With King Cole’s fiddlers three.” 


The instruments were good and the players masters. What more 
could be desired ? 

In these quotations I have followed a special line of thought, not 
the only one however, for they may be considered in a theological or 
scientific or purely literary light. 

For instance the statement of Darwin, that the quantity of cats in 
the village increases the quantity of clover. For clover in order to 
thrive must be visited by humble bees, who scatter the pollen of the 
flowers. The mice destroy the combs and young of the bees, and are 
in turn destroyed by the cats. Sothe more cats, the fewer mice, the 
more bees, and the more red clover there will be. Bnt how simply 
Mother Goose expresses this, 
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“The cat came fiddling out of the barn, 
With a pair of bag-pipes under her arm. 
Merrily grows the red clover, 
Naught could she sing but hey diddle dee 
The mouse has marred the humble bee 
Sing ho, for the dances are over.” 


“We have not time to consider more extracts. The book is an in- 
exhaustible source of mirth and wisdom. I have sometimes wondered 
what very wise person could have so fully comprehended the minds 
and hearts of children, and whether this verse making was possible at 
the present day. I think however it is only to be found in those 
early days which produce epics, where simplicity and power of ex- 
pression, go together. 


Recitations. 


WE had learnt our first lesson. 

Our destiny was determined—no longer visionary, it was embodied. 
Of that college, of which we had read and heard so much—whose ex- 
tence, as a pedagogue, had assumed, in our imagination, dimensions 
akin to those of Gog and Magog—we were verily members incorpo- 
rate. 

Feelings exultant, thrilled us of greatness. Already we had des- 
patched our budget of letters, announcing the important fact to 
friends and relatives. How glad mother will be, thought we, and 
Mary and Ella, &c.—some tears would trickle down our cheek. But 
the great bell rings out in the air and rings out our remaining tears. 
Away we scamper, nervous indeed, as if Yale, that body incorpor- 
ated, like a Nelson, was calling upon each nerve to do its duty. Others 
we join on the way. The spinal cord stirs our being, our windpipe 
labors, our organ of a heart palpitates with a loudness that increases 
with’ pedals moving. 

‘Up that old staircase so worn and homely we go ; mounting thereon 
the first round in the ladder of Fame, the round of Duty. We are 
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all strangers, with youth’s guilelessness and simplicity; streaked is 
each countenance with a smile of sunlight and good feeling. 

In the small recitation room of early memory, we are gathered. 
As compagnons de voyage we feel, embarked upon the sea of life in 
this little cabin, and good humor diffusive covers everything with 
appropriateness and respect; even the littleness of the room we 
regard not but as consistent with the greatness of Yale. 

Our tutor, behind his desk, we consider a great man. He is, of figure, 
large, with an impressive German aspect ; his head is towering with a 
clear, broad, projecting brow under which move earnest blue eyes; 
he has a nervousness of action as if from anxiety to do right; and 
when he speaks his tones are deep and gutteral musically sent from the 
heart ; our respect, if not love, he readily obtains. 

As he calls upon one after another to recite, dread creeps over us. 
The greatness of Yale is embodied in the tutor; how shall we meet 
the requirements of so much greatness? We are in a pretty mess. 
Our mates about us become so many sentinels on the qui vive, ready 
to shoot any one, who does not answer, with inquisitive glances. 
With admiration akin to wonderment we watch cach reciter. Rising 
in turn, the dread that has taken hold of us shakes us most patheti- 
cally—we tremble, murmur, collapse. The Rubicon is crossed, how- 
ever, when we are done; no longer are we aliens, but naturalized 
citizens. 

Left thus at liberty, Fancy, that playfellow of youth, leads our 
thoughts into all the nooks and crevices of the room—at hide and 
seek—exploring and picturing. Musingly we gaze. The imagina- 
tion, even more daring, will create a picture gallery ; it figures to it- 
self those who, having gone through this room before us, have de- 
parted this life. ‘There is a consciousness of their Manes hovering 
around us, and the thought will intrude that we are Freshmanes. 
Requiescimus in pace. 

The four bare walls and three rows of benches soon acquire, in our 
eyes, a traditionary sanctity when we remember that upon the seat on 
which we were sitting the great men of Yale rested ere they leapt 
into Fame. Readers! have you not after an abandonment to Fancy 
departed from the scene of your revels with an impress of develop- 
ment and pleasure of recollection and affection. Blame us not, if, ina 
similar mood, we left our first recitation. 

In the succeeding recitations we are more at ease. Shyness no 
longer hinders us from fraternizing with our left and righthand 
neighbors; we whisper together, even exchange invitations. In 
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time when either is in the lurch in reciting, a word from us is sesame 
to his memory ; rarely must he “cave” in. Allof this, of course, makes 
us the best of friends : perhaps, it is no exaggeration for me to say, many 
such friendships continue through our college course into the Here- 
after ; if there is no similarity of tastes there is yet an association with 
time and place and word that serves as a bond of union. 

When these friends have become familiar to us we have leisure to 
extend our range of acquaintances. Soon we find ourselves no longer 
with spine stiff and vertical, but chin upon hand and elbow poised upon 
the back of the bench, we are in a position, combined, of gravity with 
relaxation. In an insensible way, we scrutinize those about us; we 
notice first their faces, endeavoring to calculate what sort of a fellow 
that one is—whether he will be a friend of ours~from whence he 
came—the amount of abilities he has, &c. Secondly, we notice their 
dress and habits, wherein we find much to interest, divert, or repel us. 
How often in Junior and Senior years, have we not turned and beheld 
a pair of eyes, in a like position, fixed upon us searching, criticizing. 

In time we become aware that we are in a transition period; 


' that the chrysalis is changing into the butterfly ; that old fashioned 


and shabby clothes are exchanged for the latest styles, bouquets 
fresh from the greenhouse greet our gracious gaze. New clothes are 
followed by new habits ; instead of the calm blue eye we notice the 
one exposed, dull and hazy ; as Horace has it, the person— 


——— stillabit amicis 
Ex oculis rorem. 


Seats are often vacant, and, by and by, as if conscience was relaxing 
its hold only gradually upon the old habit of rectitude, slips in the new 
habit of “skinning,” or learning ones lesson during recitation. 
_ A few words on the subject—ist. It is wrong from principle. 
When we enter College it is as well understood between us and the 
Faculty as between any two parties of honor, that we are to learn our 
lessons in the time set apart, or receive no mark and in the end be 
expelled. As a general thing students never act contrary to this un- 
derstanding at the beginning of the course. By studying in recitation 
we act falsely to agreement, deceiving the Faculty, and principle rules 
us no longer. 

2d. It is wrong as regards the end subjective. We come to 
college to discipline ourselves. Knowledge we can acquire out- 
side. In “skinning” we wrong, 1st, ourselves, because we forego 
the discipline ; 2d, those related to us, who, send us here, support us 
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here to receive that discipline ; besides they may expect to see us 
excelling men. How can we. be such if we discard the means,— 
discipline. : 

3d. As regards the end objective. The Faculty, as a prize to our 
labor of studying out of recitation, gives us a “ stand ;’’ if then we ob- 
tain the prize in an underhand way we are dishonest, 1st, to the Fac- 
ulty, 2d, to those who seek to obtain it honestly. Reader : 


“This above all—to thine own self be true: 
And it will follow as the night the day; 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
“Hic umerus alneus esto 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” 


When our acquaintance with our fellows becomes more intimate, we 
take a higher view of recitations. Exhibitions of manhood are there 
revealed to us. Then, as statures of Greatness, as statures of the 
Victor, do certain men become in our eyes, compelling the homage of 
respect. T'o see a reciter ready, calm, and self-poised ; to know that 
this condition is the result of the power of the Will over the Passions, 
of Duty over Pleasure, arouses our noblest feelings. Grand to us is 
the result, for we know that the conflict was hard. We have at some 
time undertaken the conflict.—we yielded. 

Nor is Self-denial without a bust for a niche in our memory. Can- 
dle lighted, pale-browed, vigorous with a soul-animated form, is the 
man for the soul’s rewards. Side by side, different in station, yet 
how similar in character, is he who, discarding his companions, rejects 
the pleasures wealth might procure, to seek in regular recitations his 
happiness of mind. Ah, Reader! of the conflict we know nothing—of 
the toil we know nothing that is theirs who will Duty for Pleasure— 
we who sluggish, decrepit, grow old in a life of palsying ease. Honor 
then the faithful reciter. And thou, faithful reciter, persevere. On 
the battle-ground of Truth art thou. Day by day are thou shattering 
the prejudice that has armored many against thy character. In the 
wrestle, principle will supplant prejudice, admiration succeed to 
scorn. 

In this sketch I have endeavored to place before you some feelings 
of which we all are conscious ; to show you why, in our four years’ 
course, recitations are such a fruitful source of conversation among 
us; why, in the Hereafter they will be classical grounds whereon 
have occurred most of the circumstances which shall be to us recur- 
rent and historical. 
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[At a meeting of the associated Sweeps of Yale, last Saturday afternoon, a mem- 
ber was chosen to defend that body against the rash and unprovoked assault in the 
last Lit. He deposeth as follows:] 


The Stoeep’s Defense. 


Sine Pulvere non Palma. 


I FIND a deep and widely-spread opinion 
Which puts our guild beneath the public ban,— 

A College-sweep is nothing but a minion, 

A small-type man. 


Now one of us, at least, is no dependent, 

But of a noble stock and old and good ; 
Aquarius’ star was high in the ascendant 
Before the flood. 


I brand as false that base insinuation ; 
Which wise men smelt out, ere they came to warn us 

That in Aquarius’ sign the constellation 

Is Capriocornus. 


If old Aquarius Divus heard of this,— 
And if he reads Astronomies, he'll know it,— 

Wouldn’t he vow he wouldn't fill the place,— 

Wouldn't he go it? 


What madness strange those editors has hit, 
That they all flap their wings and chirp and twitter? 

Their business is to manage the YALE Lit., 

Mine the Yale litter. 


My honest heart could never have mistrusted 
That folks would be so insolently free, 

That when they found their sofas were not dusted, 

They'd sit on me. 


Of malice none am I the guilty hider; 
My kindness bides the universal ebb ; 

I would not harm the cruel, sinning spider, 

Nor yet his web. 


Know that a sweep has other obligations 
Than to remove a little paltry dust; 
The great affairs of waiting states aud nations 
Are in his trust. 


Shall he, where embryo men are fashioned 
To shape the destinies of all mankind, 
Give up the speech on politics impassioned,— 
Neglect the mind? 


— 
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Was not his eagle-eye the first to scan 
The dawning policy of confiscation? 

Did he not take from each disloyal man 

Coal in vacation? 


None of those traitors who live uncondemned, 
Whom hesitating lenity enlarges, 

Could meet, though all things else they've safely stemmed, 

His sweeping charges. 


The blatant, unrepentant South he'd strew 
With ashes thick, before you'd scarce begin it; 

He'd fix that hot-bed of secession so 

None could live in it. 


Young gentlemen, when you complain the sweep 
Takes absolutely no dirt from your room, 

One sad and mournful fact you overleap ;— 

He swallows some. 


Think, when his open mouth in counsel sounds, 
Whole clouds of madly driving dust rush in’t; 

Then next to dress his painful inner wounds, 

He swallows lint. 


Helmsmiiller’s dust-choked lungs and throat 
Excite the sympathy of New York beauty; 

Have sons of Yale no tears for suffering got 

In doing duty? 


Our case looked hard; a strike was then proposed 
For higher pay—we put it off for one day; 

As one of us, on principle, opposed 

Striking on Sunday. 


Endow for us some new professorship; 
Before our eyes set some bright expectation, 

For always better far than spur or whip 

Is emulation. 


If they could make a Doctor Musicus, 
To keep his talents great from rusting, 

Why can’t they choose a new D. D. from us, 

Doctor of Dusting? 


One with his jingling keys and hurrying mind, 
Sweeps organ-boards,—for other boards sweep we; 

The difference, still, is rot at all in kind, 

But in degree. 
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Memorabilia Palensiz. 


Base Ball. 
Tere has been plenty of playing through the rich fall weather, and many quiet 
matches. First, the “ Murrinxs” of ’66 perpetrated one between nines of the two 
divisions. Sadly for history, the score is lost; but when darkness put an end to 
the game during the last half of the seventh innings, the glorious old second 
counted about sixty runs to some twenty of thie first. 
66 has played three matches with the Scientifics, losing the first and winning 
the others. Dates; Saturdays November 11th, 18th, and 25th. 
A week after, Dec. 2d, the first division of ’66 beat the second, 25 to 20. 


Mathematical Prizes. 
The DeForest Senior Mathematical Prize has been awarded to Eugene Kingman, 
The 1st Junior Mathematical Prize has been divided between H. T. Eddy and J. 

M. Spencer; the 2d given to L. T. Brown. 


The Beethoven Concert 
Was given on Monday evening, Dec. 4th, in Music Hall. We give the 


PROGRAMME. 
PART FIRST, 
Praise of the Soldier, - - - -  Boretpiev 
Greeting Glee, - - - ‘ 


Toast, - - - - - - - - ZOULNER 
Piano Duett,—Ojos Criollos, - - - - GOTTSCHALK 
Pro Poco a me—Solo—Lucia, - - - - Donizetti 


Lauriger, - - - - - - - 


Robin Ruff,—Duett, 
Spoon Song, - - - - Orto 


Opening Chorus,—Ernani, 


Evening Bells, - - - - - - - - - 

GLEE CLUB. 
Serenade,—From “Spanish Student.” - - 
Piano Solo,—2d Tarentelle, - - - - 
Solo,—The Wanderer, - - - - - - - 
Day Slowly Declining, - - - WEBER 

GLEE CLUB. 
Parting Song, - - - - - - 


8. Sprer, Director. 
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Nearly every reserved seat in the house was taken and the entire audience select. 
If we may judge from the applause, the concert was very successful, nine of the 
pieces being heartily encored. As willbe seen, the “ Yale Glee Club” “ assisted” 
the society. 

There are whispers of another concert next term, with an entire change of pro- 
gramme and, if possible, no weak spots. 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 

This periodic spasm of fun, this sole really College frolic, came Wednesday eve, 
Dec. 6th, in Linonia hall. The Seniors and many Juniors had their usual reserved 
seats in front; Sophs., Fresh, and outer barbarians pushed and squabbled in the 
rear; “peppergrammes” were spicy and abundant; the music unusually good. 
Mr. Elliot’s Operetta “The Old, Old Story”—was highly appreciated, as it well 
deserved ; both melody and harmony were beautiful and will linger round College 
many aday. "Iwas almost unexceptionable in character and execution. 

Between the scenes we renewed most vividly some past acquaintanceships under 
the interpretation of Mr. W. H. Morse. We did wish he could show us some 
friends he will meet Senior year. 

The Censor’s report might have been wittier andcleaner. Mr. Linn’s Oration was 
the best of the kind we ever heard, ‘That Nose” was certainly up to the average 
of Jubilee plays, and excellently acted. Every one praises Mr. Hedge’s poem. It 
was full of real wit and humor as all expected, and had many a word of truth we 
need. 

Of the last farce we have merely to say that it had ought to have been hooted off 
the stage. It is good to find how unanimously it is condemned. College is true, 
say what you will, though not always honest and prompt. 


EGvitor’s Table. 


Oh boys! isn’t this glorious, this sparkling, snapping winter weather! What fun 
it is to live now. Though not a flake fell and the ice would not bear, these rush- 
ing, rattling Northeasters are a delight in themselves. 


Tired we are of summer, 
Tired of gaudy glare, 
Showers soft and steaming, 
Hot and breathless air. 
Tired of listless dreaming, 
Through the lazy day: 
Jovial wind of winter 
Turn us out to play. 
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That man has a fresh, rugged heart. But we've snow and ice again. I haven't 
slipped down once yet, but I would a dozen times a day rather than lose this. Got 
my feet wet the other day, who cares! dried ’em again and didn’t catch cold either, 
though she said I would. Wait till we get the dirty black roads covered a little 
thicker, then 


Chime ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow ! 
Who can over-ride you? 
Let the horses go! 


Tuck the furs closer and watch the eyes flash and cheeks glow and little wavy 
locks dance round; then wish for summer if you can! Bring out your rockers, 
tighten the screws, try the straps, or the ice will be ready before you are. Her- 
bert Spencer says gracefulness is the economy of exertion. Watch a couple I can 
point out and see if he is not right. The great sweeping curves, the glorious free- 
dom, the complete abandon of that long roll are just the poetry of motion. The 
very honesty of stout boots makes a woman truer and touches off the “ aliquid di- 
vini” more clearly. There’s a friend of mine knows all about these things and tells 
them in such a pretty way that I have persuaded him to favor you. 


Over the crackling ice we flew, 
And her strokes were free und clear, 

And the skies seemed tinged with a deeper blue 
When her footfalls sounded near. 


And it was to me the joy of a day, 
Of a day or a month or a year, 

To watch the curves neath her feet at play 
When her footfalls sounded near. 


I saw her afar and I longed to come, 
And take her hand in mine 

Amid the skaters’ rolling hum; 
But I looked and gave no sign. 


Now if she were mine and only mine 
Our joys would be ever new. 

We could skate away the livelong day 
Through the heavenly fields of blue. 


I would crown her head with a crown of stars, 
We would talk with the angels above. 

For nothing heaven’s blessedness mars, 
And love communes with love. 


This is the season for sport and for work too, bracing nerve and sinew, fresh- 
ening the brain. 

What a true idea it is to keep Thanksgiving in this weather. Waking up with 
funny remembrances of that splendid moon, I didn’t like the clouds till I saw how 
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daintily beautiful they were making the world. All the day was better for the 
snow, if that were possible. Half of you aren't Puritans enough to love the day 
aright. You may perhaps hear better sermons, possibly find a table as exquisite, 
faces as bright, lips as thankful; but there is more than this in our Thanksgiv- 
ing; something stronger, deeper, tenderer. You can claim it only at Home, but 
found elsewhere it is wondrously touching. What it is I could not tell, would not 
try, but I hope that some day before you die you may catch the spirit that broods 
over a true New England Thanksgiving. 

A sad list of widowers we make just now, though we all hope our wives will be 
back before you read this. Some pitiable boys have no chums, some more pitiable 
have worse than none; but ours—we have been hiring friends to sit in the room 
but not speak, to cheat us with the feeling of a presence. Don’t you like to look 
up through the dark and find a light in the old room; to step into an atmosphere 
so different from the formal parlors just left; to snuff the wreathing incense, take 
the special place with that other special place filled too, and talk for hours after you 
ought to be in bed? Folks that know say quarrels are necessary to lovers’ bliss; 
if this is true—and we think it may be—chum life is a step higher, for it needs no 
such spice to season it. 

No College boy must be told a is alive again, more harmonious than 
ever. Is there an entry or floor that hasn’t wrung with its choruses? Haven't 
we shocked the Temperance men by setting teetotalers shouting drinking songs? 
Didn't we give a concert? 

The chorus 1s full and evenly distributed; the soloists equal to any College has 
known; the officers capable and energetic; it represents every department of the 
University, is supported by the leading inStitutions (three Lit. Editors). Witness 
the start it has given to music throughout the College, or if you can’t see it, come 
up into our entry to hear the three flutes, two guitars, two melodeons, piano, cornet, 
jewsharp and fiddle here abiding; to say nothing of the many-toned warblers that 
chaunt and carol so endlessly ; then shout hurrah for Beethoven! Knowing such 
to be the prestige of our society, of course you attended the concert ; and she came 
too and thought of you all through that beautiful serenade; perhaps dreamt a bit 
afterwards. You told her you had heard a rehearsal or two, which proved they 
were doing most sad injustice to some of their best pieces. 

Taking the choir as a standard, which of course is rather above par, our perfor- 
mances are exquisite, magnificent. And, by the way, should you like to hear the 
fifty sing the Christmas Anthem next Sunday morn, or do you think the aforesaid 
choir is fully equal to that “impetuous ran”? 

How much better we shall enjoy the Anthem when Christmas really comes, even 
though a worse than College choir sing it. Perhaps I pity you boys after all, for 
you haven’t had the work and trial of getting out a Lit., and cannot so well appre- 
ciate vacation’s rest; your Thanksgiving wasn’t the rose between the two thorns 
of a Leader and a Table. 

If I ever have the time to think of you, my heart will ache for those who stay 
here and work on prize debates. I know some sensible youths who will take rest 
in resting time, foregoing the delights of a dreary vacation, two weeks of misery 
and flunks next term, and the calm satisfaction of much good gotten, though no 
prize. I wonder if some won’t wish they were opposed to emulation from prin- 
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We have just returned from a raid upon a delinquent contributor, and what do 
you think we got? One stanza, L. M. 


I have tried with pipe and flagon 
To provoke my muse to squeak; 
Smoking incense, warm libation 
To arouse her prove too weak, 


We excused him. 

We have a comrade now in our literary work; how do you like our new friend? 
When we heard of its appearance we naturally looked for a rival, and, as we im- 
personated the venerable Lit. just then, drew back in dignified horror, much as the 
old Senator must have done when that saucy barbarian plucked his beard. But 
long before this chance of braining him with our official mallet, we were persuaded 
into quite a liking for the reckless youth. We say reckless, because our experience 
suggests discomforts in an editor’s chair, which only its trial can teach. If we 
find a monthly issue drag heavily, what must it be with a weekly! The prospeo 
tus in the first issue showed no design to interfere with us, but rather to supple 
ment our labors. The great value of the reliable data it gives in regard to College 
work and play, especially in the Literary Societies, is a strong recommendation. Its 
general matter is pleasant, not heavy, as it would wish. An independent critic is 
much needed, and we sincerely hope_and believe no personalities or party spirit 
will be suffered. The editors have given us the strongest proof of good will in 
several capital contributions to this Lit. 

Friends, we wish you all manner of good success, which means, live up to your 
principles and you will get it. ; 

There is one thing we envy the Courant, a genuine sanctum. We can imagine 
the air of complacency it gives one; the pleasurable definiteness of a fixed habita- 
tion for the intangible muse; the grand chances for welcome relaxation in the midst 
of work. We mean to profit by the example and apply immediately for a room in 
the Art Building. 

We have heard objections to the appearance of advertisements in the Courant, 
We have tried it and don’t blame the paper. There is need of both Lit. and Cour 
ant here, and if subscribers will not support them the funds must be eked out by 
advertisements. You will notice there are none inthis number. The board deter- 
mined on their abandonment before the first issue, but the prospect of an ugly 
debt frightened us out of it. We shall try it now, depending on your honesty and 
promptness. 

We were meaning to say something about Mr. Welch’s gymnastic classes, but 
can only tell you all to test the system thoroughly and we know you'll like it. 

Now good-bye, friends. This is the last chat with you, we, personally, shall 
have. You will find p‘easanter entertainers in those that remain, but we shall 
miss you. It is with real sadness that we close these talks, the happiest part of 
all our literary life. Good bye. 
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